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L'Art AU point de vue Sociologique. Par M. Guyau. Paris : Felix Alcan, 
1889. 

This book appeared after the death of its author, who was lost to philosophy 
at the age of thirty-three. It was published under the care of M. FouillSe, 
about the same time as the book on " Education and Heredity." 

The proposition laid down by M. Guyau concerns ethics, in so far as it pro- 
fesses to give an original and well-considered solution to the much-discussed 
problem of the relation between art and morals. This proposition is that art is 
above all a sociological phenomenon. " After having pointed out the socio- 
logical idea underlying that of religion," says M. FouillSe, in his noteworthy 
introduction, " Guyau has endeavored to show that the same idea lies at the 
very basis of art; that the fullest and most exalted aesthetic emotion is of a 
social character, and that art, while preserving its independence, is thus essen- 
tially bound up with religion, metaphysics, and ethics." It is important to thor- 
oughly understand the meaning attached by Guyau to this proposition. Indeed, 
it might be understood in many different ways. Thus, it might mean that art, 
even when it seems to be the most spontaneous and unexpected creation of in- 
dividual genius, is really the expression of the social environment of the genius 
in question. Each country, each period, is reflected in its literature, in its poetry, 
in all its works of art ; and it is in this sense that Shakespeare makes Hamlet 
say that art should " hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature." This is not quite 
M. Guyau's view. He even criticises, on this point, the opinions of M. Taine 
and M. Hennequin, who seem to him to abandon too completely individual 
genius to its social environment : far from being simply the product of environ- 
ment, genius, according to him, creates new environments for itself, and modifies 
old ones. Another meaning of the proposition that art is a sociological phe- 
nomenon is, that the object of art is to produce social sympathy among men ; 
like speech, it always assumes the contact of at least two minds ; it is the com- 
munication between them ; it causes, so to speak, human intelligence and sensi- 
bility to unite in the admiration of beauty. It is this meaning which M Fouillee 
expands in his introduction. " At first sight, sensations and feelings are the 
things by which men are most separated ; men do not dispute about tastes and 
colors since these are regarded as personal matters ; and yet there is a means of 
socializing them to some degree, of making them in great measure identical as 
between one individual and another : it is art. From the midst of the incoherent 
and discordant individual sensations or emotions, art discovers a harmony of 
sensation and of emotion which may be shared by all at once, or by a great 
number, and thus give rise to mutual enjoyments. And the characteristic of 
these enjoyments is, that they do not exclude one another, as selfish pleasures do, 
but have, on the contrary, an essential solidarity. Like metaphysics, like ethics, 
art, then, raises the individual from his personal life, that he may participate in 
the life universal, no longer alone through the communion of ideas and beliefs, 
or that of will and action, but also through the communion of feelings and 
emotions." M. Guyau's book does not exclude this meaning, but he does not 
lay much stress upon it. It is in a more subtle manner that he understands the 
sociological nature of art. The society of which the notion appears to him in- 
separable from art is not the actual, historic society of which the artist and the 
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public alike form part ; it is an ideal society, unconnected with time and space, 
itself the creation of art, one of imaginary beings evoked by the artist. " Now, 
artistic emotion," says Guyau, " is, strictly speaking, the social emotion which 
causes us to experience a life analogous to our own, brought home to us by the 
artist." And further on, " Art is an extension, by means of feeling, of the term 
society to all nature's beings, even to those who are conceived of as supernatural, 
and, lastly, to fictitious beings created by the human imagination." 

This amounts to saying that, according to Guyau, the object of art is the imi- 
tation, or rather the expression, of life, and that is why the basis of all artistic 
emotion is sympathy, — that is to say, pre-eminently the social sentiment. Such 
is the principle which he develops in this book with great grasp of detail, and 
from which he evolves a multitude of new and interesting theories on the nature 
of genius, the rules of criticism, the processes of art, on idealism and realism, 
which he distinguishes from " trhiialisme" on the psychological and social novel, 
the introduction of philosophical and social ideas into poetry, on style, and, 
finally, on the literature of abnormal and unbalanced minds. 

It is in this last chapter that the delicate question of the connection of art with 
morals is touched upon. Guyau reviews the characteristics of what he calls " la 
literature des dHraquls (literature of unbalanced minds), that is to say, the liter- 
ature of lunatics and criminals : the bitter consciousness of internal anomaly and 
of frustrated destiny, the various expressions of a more than average vanity, the 
need of stimulants and predominance of sensual pleasures, the taste for gloomy 
and horrible pictures, the constant repetition of the same word, etc. He sums 
them up by saying that this literature represents those who are only partially and 
intermittently social : " they are isolated in themselves, live for themselves ; they 
may well force us to sympathize with their sufferings, but n6t with their char- 
acters." Now Guyau thinks he can discover the general features of the litera- 
ture of the "dStraquh" (unbalanced) in that of the " dicadents" (abnormal). 
" There is the pride of the artist, who thinks more of his own individuality than 
of truth and beauty ; which betrays itself in the affectation of learning, in the 
desire to be peculiar, and to escape the commonplace by smartness and rant; 
there is the pursuit of pleasure with all its refinements, its mixture of bitterness 
and luxury." Hence, the question of morality in literature and in art resolves 
itself into this. In what measure and by what steps is it desirable to extend this 
quality which forms the basis of literature and art : sociability ? There is, in- 
deed, a certain contradiction between the too rapid increase of sociability and 
the maintenance in their purity, of all our social constraints. In the first place, 
the more numerous a society is, so much the less select is it. The art of our time 
is become more and more democratic, and it has even ended by preferring the 
society of the vicious to that of honest folk. 

Moreover, art is more and more given over to passion : but every drama is a 
suggestion ; and the suggestion may be of evil rather than of good. " Who 
knows the number of crimes of which murderous novels have been and still are 
the instigators ? Who knows the number of actual libertines whom painting has 
allured into vice?" All the more so because the passions capable of producing 
that intensity of emotion sought by art are chiefly the elementary passions : 
hatred, revenge, anger, jealousy, envy, sensuality, etc. All must finally depend 
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then on the type of society with which the artist may choose to make us sympa- 
thize : it is by no means a matter of indifference whether it be of society past, 
present, or future, and among these various societies whether it be one social 
group rather than another. Art should choose its society in the mutual interest of 
aestheticism and ethics. " In conclusion," says Guyau, " art being pre-eminently 
a social phenomenon, it is certain that it has in itself a social value : in fact, it 
always tends either to advance or retard the actual society in which it is exer- 
cised, in proportion as it makes it sympathize, by means of the imagination, with 
a better or worse society. In this, for the sociologist, consists the ethics of art, 
an ethics quite intrinsic and self-contained, which is not the result of calculation, 
but which springs up apart from calculation or the pursuit of any aim." 

Upon the whole, Guyau distinguishes himself from other contemporaneous 
writers on aesthetics, in basing it, not like Spencer, Sully, Grant Allen, etc., upon 
the theory of the working of the perceptive and representative faculties (of which 
the first notion is found in Kant's " Critique of Pure Reason,") but upon the 
theory of the social sentiments and social feelings ; and this new aestheticism is 
interesting to the moralist because it tends, though by another route, to the same 
result as the aestheticism of the ancients (that of Plato and Plotinus) to closely 
unite the beautiful with the good, art with morals. 

E. Boirac. 



The Philosophy of the Beautiful, being an Outline of the History of 
.(Esthetics. By William Knight, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrew's. London : John Murray, 1891. Pp. xv., 288. 
The Philosophy of the Beautiful has, as Professor Knight remarks in his 

preface, a most intimate connection with the Philosophy of the Good. He takes 

as his motto the lines of Tennyson, — 

" Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That dote upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof. 
And never can be sundered without tears," 

and he says that " these lines of the chief seer among poets now living, embody 
the central thought of this book." It must be confessed that the high hopes 
thus raised are somewhat rudely dashed to the ground when it appears that the 
book in question is simply a short history of the various theories of aesthetics 
that have been held from the earliest times till now. He promises, however, 
that a " constructive theory" is " to follow it by and by." We shall await this 
constructive theory with great interest. In the mean time there is little to be said 
but that the sketch of aesthetic theories, within the compass of 282 pages, is 
wonderfully exhaustive. The chief doubt that occurs to one in reading it is, 
whether it might not have been more enlightening to deal only with the great 
writers on the subject, and to trace more fully the lines of development from one 
to another, and the connection of their aesthetic theories with their views of 
philosophy generally. It is to be feared that the mass of conflicting doctrines 
here presented will be somewhat confusing to most of the extension students, for 



